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THE RE-ORGANIZED W. T. A. 


It was inevitable that the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association should become re-organ- 
ized sooner or later according to the plan which 
has been adopted by the National Educational 
Association and by teachers’ associations in a 
number of states. There are many advantages 
in this plan, but there are some disadvantages. 
The chief objection is that there will not in the 
future be quite such unity among the teachers of 
the state as there has been inthe past; although 
the various conferences which will be called by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
help to promote understanding and unity, at least 
among the educational leaders of the state. If 
it shall seem to be feasible, we ought to have a 
general meeting of teachers from all sections of 
the state once in three or in five years. There is 
inspiration and comfort to be gained from par- 
ticipating in a great educational meeting, even 
if one does not hear a single address or take 
part in any discussions. The benefit would be 
greater if the meeting could be held in a town 
like Madison or Oshkosh or LaCrosse than when 
it is held in Milwaukee, for then each teacher 
would be favorably impressed, more than he can 
be in a large city, with the fact that he is a 
member of a great professional body. A teach- 
er from Ashland, Beloit or Racine would derive 
some benefit from merely seeing how teachers 
in Milwaukee, Madison or Eau Claire look and 
act when they are out of the schoolroom, and 
wice versa. 

Now that permanency of tenure is becoming 
established in a number of communities of the 
state, it is possible that if a teacher should never 
attend any educational meeting except one in his 
immediate locality, he might in time become pro- 
vincial, and he might lose touch with his profes- 
sional colleagues in other sections of the state. 
This phenomenon is generally appreciated in 
other professions, and men in one part of the 


country try to come in contact with men in other 
sections so that they may counteract the narrow- 
ing influence of life in one community. 

There can be no doubt that from a strictly 
professional standpoint, teachers will gain more 
from a sectional than from a general conven- 
tion. They will be likely to attend their sec- 
tional meetings faithfully if they do not have an 
opportunity to attend a state convention. The 
sectional meetings can provide strong programs 
when it is understood that the teachers in the 
locality will attend no other convention during 
the year. 


In other states a certain amount of unity is 
secured among the various sections through the 


office of the secretary. He helps to arrange 
programs for the sections, and as a rule he edits 
and educational journal which is the official organ 
for all the teachers’ associations of the state. 
The re-organized W. T. A. will, of course, try 
to secure an efficient secretary, and the writer 
hopes that he will be intersted in all matters that 
will advance the educational interests of the 
state, including the editorial management of a 
teacher’s magazine. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has shown a willingness to turn it over to the 
Teachers’ Association whenever it is ready to 
assume responsibility for it. The writer of these 
Comments has been inflicting his views on the 
teachers of the state through the Journal for 
nigh onto a quarter of a century, and he would 
like now to enjoy a vacation and read the edi- 
torial views of a man or woman who would be 
in touch with educational work throughout the 
state, and whose opportunity and duty it would 
be to give guidance and counsel to teachers in 
all sections. 

AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENT 

A three-year survey of secondary school meth- 
ods of teaching Latin and Greek was planned by 
the American Classical League at its second an- 
nual meeting, July 6th and 7th, at Philadelphia. 
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Dean Andrew IF. West, of Princeton University, 
president of the League, announced that the Gen- 
eral Education Board has appropriated $60,000 
for this investigation, which is expected to result 
in the preparation of a progressive constructive 
plan for the teaching of the classics. 

The survey will consider the effect of adminis- 
trative policies on secondary school study of 
the classics, the better training of classical teach- 
ers, the relation of Latin to other secondary 
school studies, and so on. Dean West, in his 
annual report, recommended self-criticism, frank 
and searching, as a necessary condition for im- 
provement and for progress based on improve- 
ment. 

Kight regional committees will assist the gen- 
eral advisory committee in securing necessary 
information from all parts of the country. Ex- 
pert investigators will be appointed, as well as 
advisors in other subjects, such as English, mod- 
ern languages, and history. 

The writer has been impressed with the ear- 
nestness of those who are directing this classi- 
cal survey, and also with their grasp of the 
problems which are involved. They propose to 
subject to critical, experimental study every 
question relating to the value of the study of 
ancient languages with respect to mental disci- 
pline; to the improvement of English in its 
spoken and written forms; to the better under- 
standing and appreciation of English literature ; 
to the development of ideals of patriotism, cour- 
age, honor and devotion to duty; to the broad- 
ening of the pupil’s human sympathies; to the 
extension of the pupil’s knowledge of facts re- 
lating to the history of the race and to his abil- 
ity to master modern languages; to understand 
Latin quotations, proverbs, et cetera; to compre- 
hend the exact meaning of English words; to 
spell English words; to read ancient languages 
after completing a high-school or college course ; 
and so on. Already a number of investigators 
have begun their attack upon one or another 
of these problems, and it is hoped that every 
problem may be studied by properly equipped 
persons. 

This is an important event in the history of 
education. The teachers of the state ought to 
co-operate with the committees which are dir- 
ecting this work. So far as the writer knows 
there has never been an investigation of the 
values and methods of teaching any subject 
which has been as thorough-going as this in- 
vestigation promises to be. Apparently those 
who are responsible for the survey have only 
one object in mind,—to determine the value of 
ancient language study for pupils in secondary 
schools and colleges, and to improve the method 
of teaching these languages. Any one who can 
do so should render assistance in this investiga- 


tion, to the end that light may be thrown upon 

educational matters which have perplexed us 

for many years, and which are still in the dark. 
EVER-RECURRING QUESTIONS 

Dear Mr. — 

In response to the questions contained in your 
letter of October 5, I hasten to offer my opin- 
ion as follows: 

I. An examination should not be so long 
as to fatigue pupils. A good plan 1s to have 
frequent tests lasting throughout the regular 
class period. It would be better to have a 
forty-five minute test every three weeks than 
an hour-and-a-half test every six weeks. The 
standing of pupils in a class should not de- 
pend primarily upon infrequent or final ex- 
aminations. 

II. Pupils should be given an opportun- 
ity to answer, say three out of five, or four 
out of six, or five out of seven questions ac- 
cording to the time required to answer each 
satisfactorily. Of course, questions should 
not be given which can be answered by 
“yes” or “no” or very briefly. The length 
of time required to answer a question will 
differ with different subjects, but 1n general 
a pupil should wirte upon a question for 
about ten minutes. If he has a forty-five 
minute period, then he might write upor five 
out of seven questions. If he has a cnoice 
of questions this will avoid the difficulty 
you mention,—that questions may happen to 
be asked which a pupil does not know, al- 
though he may have a good understanding 
of the subject as a whole. Catch questions 
ought never to be asked, nor questions de- 
pending solely upon memory of isolated 
facts. Properly framed questions will test 
knowledge of fundamental principles in a 
subject. A pupil who knows a subject can 
not be caught in such an examinatnon as 
this. 

III. It is a mistake to give a haif a day 
at the end of a six-weeks period for an ex- 
amination in any subject. The principle up- 
on which it is based is wrong. Of cuurse, 
if there is no other way to get pupils to 
study but to keep them in terror of ap- 
proaching long examinations, then this 
might be the least of two evils, though it 
is bad. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

Every teacher who reads this magazine ought 
to co-operate in the effort to have health taught 
to pupils in the schools as regularly, systemati- 
cally and effectively as any other subject is 
taught. In many schools still, children receive 
only incidental or no instruction at all in health 
while they devote from one-half to three-quar- 
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ters of an hour to arithmetic, geography, read- 
ing, grammar, manual training, spelling, writ- 
ing, music, and drawing. 

During the past five years, several national or- 
ganizations have been formed with a view to 
improving the health of the people of this coun- 
try. The best way to improve the health of a 
nation is to begin with the children wnen they 
are forming habits, either healthful or other- 
wise. What does it avail a person to acquire 
unhygienic habits during childhood and youth 
and then to be told in maturity that he ought 
to change his habits of breathing, standing, sit- 
ting, using his eyes in reading, caring for his 
teeth, his manner of eating, the articles vf food 
in his bill of fare, the use of his muscles or the 
use of his brain. A distinguished psychologist 
once said that it requires fifty times as much 
time and energy to break a habit in maturity as 
to establish it in childhood and youth. This is 
peculiarly true of health habits. 

Health instruction should impress tne advant- 
ages of health in enabling children to accom- 
plish what they are eager to achieve. For in- 
stance, there should be lessons showing how good 
wind can be secured by proper exercise, proper 
eating, avoidance of tobacco, regularity in taking 
food, and the like. Every normal boy wishes to 
have good wind in his games and plays. In 
these days too girls wish to be known as good 
in athletics. Boys and girls will be ready to 
learn and to practice anything which will help 
them to keep in good physical condition so that 
they will not have to drop out of any contest 
in which they engage. A teacher can make les- 
sons relating to matters of this sort take effect 
in the lives of boys and girls. 

EXTENSION COURSES OF STUDY 

The advantages of extension work for those 
who cannot go to a normal school, university, 
or technical school cannot be over-estimated. 
Persons who are not familiar with the possibili- 
ties of this work would be surprised to read the 
appreciative testimonies that are constantly re- 
ceived from those who complete courses in en- 
gineering, bookkeeping, dairying, history, geom- 
etry, education, child welfare, and so om at great 
length. Many colleges and universimes give 
credit toward a degree for courses completed 
in this manner, because they realize that as good 
work can be done at home in some branches of 
instruction as a result of modern extension 
methods as can be done on the campus of a col- 
lege or normal school. 

In every community there are young men and 
women, and older persons, too, who have com- 
pleted a high-school course, but they now have 
much dead time on their hands. They say that 
their town is “dull,” “stupid,” that “There is 
nothing to do”, and so on. Such persons could 


with profit engage in extension study which 
would occupy their vacant time without making 
exorbitant demands upon their energy. It it 
could become a common practice throughout our 
country for people to keep on studying after the 
elementary, high-school or even college course 
is completed, the benefit to the country as a 
whole as well as to the individuals engaging in 
the study would be enormous. Only a small 
part of what one should know these days can be 
gained in the elementary or high school, or even 
in college. 

The reader should not confuse extension study 
conducted by a reputable university or normal 
school or other educational institution with the 
fake short-cut courses of various kinds that are 
so widely advertised to-day. One wetd think 
from some of these advertisements that a person 
could learn how to judge human character, say, 
in a few hours study, as though a key had been 
discovered which he could learn how to use in 
a very brief time, and for only a few dollars. 
It is claimed in these advertis ments that one 
can learn how to express himself effectively and 
captivatingly in both speech and writing in sev- 
eral lessons; or he can learn overnight how to 
analyze his own powers and determine what he 
is especially gifted in; or he can master the key 
to memory so that he can remember anything 
he wishes to retain so that he will never forget 
it. Claims of this sort have caused many per- 
sons to become skeptical about the value of any 
form or extension or correspondence study. But 
it should be pointed out that in all extension 
study worthy of the name, the student does his 
work as thoroughly, as systematically and as 
continuously in any course as if he were actually 
in a college or a university. He studies and ex- 
periments according to instructions given him 
by his advisor; he writes out the results of his 
study or experimentation and sends them to his 
instructor, who reads and criticizes his work and 
advises him in regard to his shortcomings. For 
many weeks this work goes on in every course 
pursued in genuine extension study. 

A person should always be suspicious of ad- 
vertised shortcuts to the mastery of knowledge. 
A man who claims that he has discovered a for- 
mula which a student can acquire in a few hours 
reading which formula will enable the novice 
to resolve the mysteries of life which have baffl- 
ed man since they began to study human nature, 
—such an individual should be regarded and 
treated as a fakir. 





The most profitable and praiseworthy genius 
in the world is untiring industry._—E. L. Magoon. 


Mankind has progressed because of the instincts 
of laying by for the future—of piling up resources 
to-day against to-morrow’s opportunities and re- 
quirements.—U. S. Savings Division. 
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The Milwaukee Meeting 


By W. N. PARKER 


Supt. McCormick of LaCrosse is responsible 
for one of the best meetings the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association ever held, not alone that 
it was such a contrast to the meeting of a year 
ago, but because it had real merit in itself. He 
commenced his program on time and he quit on 
time. While there were no great stars on the 
program, the run of speakers was uniformly 
strong. They could all be heard, and all of them 
spoke without fingering manuscripts. 

Besides these points there was a good spirit 
running through the entire meeting. The fight 
that was on last year was not renewed, and har- 
mony seemed to prevail all along the line. It 
looked as if it was the era of good feeling follow- 
ing the great storm. 

Milwaukee again elected their president, but 
they elected a good one. Prin. Boyce of the 
Cass Street School is known outside of the city 
of Milwaukee as a schoolman of the highest 
type, and we prophesy another good meeting 
next year as a result of his ascendancy to the 
throne. 

The most important action taken was adopting 
the Articles of Reorganization, thus putting into 
motion the machinery which will bring about a 
new state of affairs one year from now. The 


details of the new organization are given else- 
where. If sufficient money can be raised to sup- 
port a secretary and editor, maintain an office, 
conduct a publicity organ, and provide sufficient 
office help, the teachers of Wisconsin are on the 
road to better things for them and for the schools 
of this state. Let us hope that all the teachers 
of Wisconsin will rally to this new organization 
and each one lend his help to a project which 
means much for all. 

The only hitch in the entire proceedings ap- 
peared to be the charge made for the auditorium 
on the night of the Sympony Concert. This 
aroused the ire of up-state people. The Madi- 
son Board of Commerce took advantage of this 
incident, and wired the officers that Madison 
would put on a football game and do several 
other things if Wisconsin teachers would come 
to Madison for their next annual meeting. The 
result of this offer was the arousing of interest 
in the minds of Milwaukee merchants, who im- 
mediately came across with a very liberal offer 
of support for future meetings of the State As- 
sociation. The matter of next year’s meeting 
place, however, is not settled. This is for the 
executive committee to determine. 

All in all the meeting was a good one, and its 
results will tell in the future. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association Adopts 
Re-organization Plan 


: By E. G. DoUDNA 
Superintendent of Schools, Wisconsin Rapids 


At the November meeting, the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association adopted, after a two-year 
discussion, the plan of a representative organi- 
zation proposed in 1919 by Supt. P. J. Zimmers 
of Manitowoc. At the meeting that year the 
evils of the old system of elections and the 
conduct of business had become so pronounced 
that a re-organization seemed imperative. A 
group of interested people worked out a detailed 
constitution embodying the main features of the 
California and Missouri plans. The way was 
prepared for its adoption at the 1920 meeting, 
but it seemed wiser not to push it at that time. 
On the day previous to the 1920 meeting the 
Executive Committee had called a Committee of 
One Hundred to formulate a constitudton ac- 
ceptable to all interests. After a day of hard 
work a constitution was accepted by that body 
with but twelve negative votes. It was agreed 


the following day to lay it over for a year and 
to have a committee of ten, five classroom teach- 
ers and five supervisory officers, modify this 
proposed document to meet certain objections 
that were advanced. 

President Barr appointed the Committee of 
Ten on Revision with Supt. H. A. Melcher of 
Delavan as chairman. This committee met in 
Milwaukee on April 30 and made changes which 
at that time were approved by all of the mem- 
bers, including those representing the classroom 
teachers. This was the document published in 
the program for the 1921 meeting. The major- 
ity of the Committee was therefore surprised to 
learn on the day before the meeting that the con- 
stitution was not agreeable to the leaders of the 
classroom teachers, and that a fight against its 
adoption would take place on the floor unless 
there were further changes looking toward a 
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more democratic control. Thursday afternoon 
the Committee met and agreed to most of the 
changes proposed. They did turn dow: emphat- 
ically the proposal to continue the present sys- 
tem of election for president and vice-president. 
The constitution as accepted by the meeting Fri- 
day morning by an ovrwhelming majority is thus 
no new thing, as it embodies all the principal fea- 
tures contended for from the beginning. 

Sixteen states are now operating on te rep- 
resentative system, and the N. E. A. has held 
one meeting under its new plan of Representa- 
tive Assembly to conduct its business. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that the states so organized are the 
ones which have put over big legislative pro- 
grams. 

The essential provisions of the constitution are 
those placing legislative and electoral functions 
in a Representative Assembly; giving ad interim 
power to the Executive Committee; providing 
for a paid secretary to devote his full time to the 
duties of his office; and the fixing of the annual 
dues at two dollars. It in no way affects the 
present sectional meetings; does not interfere in 
any way with local associations; and does not 
abolish the big annual meeting. That meeting 
w.ll now be able to devote itself entirely to prof- 
fessional matters; it will be able to provide the 
strongest programs and can hire the best talent 
in the world; and the Association will have a 
man who can give his entire attention to the work 
of the Association. These are big gains, and of 
the new organization works as it has in other 
states, Wisconsin will make big strides in all 
matters which the educational forces of the 
state get behind. 

Under the new plan the state will be divided 
into units. These units may be bounded by city 
or county limits or both as seems most feasible. 
There may be one or more units in a city or 
county, but the Executive Committee is given 
sufficient power to prevent locals where they are 
unnecessary. For every fifty teachers or major 
fraction thereof in any unit a delegate may be 
elected to the Representative Assembly. These 
delegates will meet at the time and place of the 
general meeting and transact the business of the 
Association, including the election of officers. 
As there are about 18,000 teachers in the state 
it will be possible to have an Assembly of approx- 
imately 350 members if every teacher in the state 
belongs to the Association. If the usual member- 
ship of about six thousand is maintained the As- 
sembly will have about 120 members. It is to 
be hoped that the membership will contain all 
teachers, and that all will be represented. 





Interesting Bulletins 


The Division of Hygiene of the United States 
Bureau of Education has recently published an 


interesting illustrated pamphlet entitled Sugges- 
tions for a Program for Health Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools. Teachers who desire help 
in formulating such a program will ao well to 
acquaint themselves with this bulletin. 

Pamphlets dealing with problems of Wiscon- 
sin Continuation Schools and published under 
the direction of the State Board of Education 
are now available. Two of these have reached 
the journal office —Adult Education by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick and a combined study of Funda- 
mentals of the Curriculum by Edward A, Fits- 
patrick, Special Subjects by Jennie McMullin 
Turner, and Suggested Programs by Jennie Mc- 
Mullin Turner. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circles Annual for the 
year 1921-22 is at hand and the report shows a 
substantial gain in membership in both the Young 
People’s Reading Circle and in the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle. It appears that there is still an 
opportunity and a need to interest communities 
in The School Patrons’ Reading Circle. 

A returning soldier found a pretty looking card 
in France and brought it home to have his wife 
hang in the parlor. It read: “Ici on parle Fran- 
cais.”’ 

“‘What’s the idea?’ she demanded. “‘That means 
‘French spoken here’ and you know you don’t.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” ejaculated the ex-soldier 
disgustedly. ‘‘The guy that sold it to me said it 
meant ‘God bless our home.’ ’’—Legion Weekly. 


The Way to Win 


“If you think you are beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not, you don’t 
If you’d like to win, but you think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch that you won’t. 
If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind.’’ 


“Why do you call your car ‘The Regulator’?”’ 
‘All other cars go by it.”’ 


A teacher in one of the primary rooms had been 
teaching the little ones the days of the week. Ev- 
ery now and then she would ask them to name 
them over for her. One morning a little fellow 
became inquisitive: 

“Teacher, don’t you know the days of the week 
yet?”’ 

“Why yes, I know them.” 

‘“‘Then why are you always asking us?’’ 


Schoolroom jokes: Teacher: What is ivory? 
Bright pupil, Soap. The fourth grade were study- 
ing corn, and the words “husking bees” came up. 
The teacher asked: ‘‘What are husking bees?’ 
“Something like bumble bees,” was the reply. 
Teacher: ‘What is digestion?’ Pupil: ‘‘Diges- 
tion is a conversation of food.” 

Prof.: ‘‘What’s that noise out there?” 

Pupil: ‘I just dropped a perpendicular, sir.’’ 

Teacher: Do you think you are a teacher here? 

Student: No, sir. 

Teacher: Then why are you acting like an 
idiot? 

-Yellow and Blue, Chicago. 
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Drawing and Hand Work for December 


By the Normal School Art Department at Milwaukee—Ethel R. Stevens—Erna Kuesterman 


Primary Grades 
Book Mark 

Attractive little gifts, such as bookmarks, can 
easily be made out of the waste strips which 
were left from some previous problems. Cover 
paper which is a little heavier in weight than the 
regular construction paper, is suitable. To have 
each child design his own bookmark, it is ne- 
cessary to do some planning with strips of 
cheaper cutting paper. The length of the strips 
can vary according to their width so that one 
dimension bears a pleasing relation to the other. 
The proportion of 2 to 3 or 3 to 5 is always 
pleasing. The outline may be varied slightly pro- 
viding not too much of the material is cut away 
to detract fom the original rectangular form, In 
Figures 7 & 8 the form is entirely lost by too 
many variation in the contour. Figures 5 & 6 
follow the rectangle more closely and therefore 
are more nearly ‘correct. The decoration of an 
article, regardless of what it may be, must com- 
ply, in fitting harmony to the form of the object 
it is to decorate. For example, if the top of the 
bookmark is circular in form, a circle will serve 
better as a decoration than a triangle. There is 
less danger of violating this step toward unity 
and the design will be equally effective if the 
number of forms to be used is limited to two or 
possibly three paper cut-outs. In cutting the 
flap, which is indicated on the diagram with 
dotted lines, it is well to insert the scissors at 
the base of the flap and to cut away about 4 
to 14 inch of the end, thus giving room for the 
scissors to make the upward cuts. See S. Fig. 
5 & 6. 

Children in the primary, grades always enjoy 
toy making. Artistic as well as characteristic 
toys may be constructed from aimmal forms. 
As a basis for construction good pictures are 
necessary. These pictures should be simple in 
form and yet have the definite characteristics of 
the animal or fowl. 

The size of the toy may be determined by tak- 
ing a piece of cutting paper and reducing it to 


the proportions desired. The construction of the 
toy is simplified if the parts are based on geome- 
tric forms, as in Figure 11, A. B. C. & D. 


In constructing the goose, for an example, the 
children may cut a circle to represent the body, 
two oblong strips to be used for wings and 
neck. One oblong may be divided diagonally for 
wings making right triangles, and the other folded 
and reduced to an isosceles triangle. The apex 
may be cut from the triangle and this piece used 
for the neck. A small circle can be used for the 
head and small triangles for the feet; these may 
be developed from squares. All of these forms 
may be varied slightly to make them more char- 
acteristic of the parts of the fowl they are to 
represent. See the diagram for method of locat- 
ing eyes and attaching bill. 


After satisfactory cuttings have been secured, 
tracing can be made on a heavy quality of manilla 
tag board, and a base added to support the toy 
as in Figure 11. Good results in coloring may be 
obtained by using wax crayons. This should be 
done before the parts are cut out from the manil- 
la tag because it is easier to handle the large 
piece of paper. A three color scheme would be 
suitable, using bright colors and applying them 
in flat tones. As an example the body and wings, 
blue; head, green; neck, orange; bill and feet 
orange. 


Work Bag Made of Art Canvas 


A simple sewing problem suitable for intermed- 
iate grades can be planned in the drawing class. 
If each child is supplied with a 9” and 12” sheet 
of cutting paper, which would represent the 
folded material required for the article, he can 
plan the shape of the bag in pencil lines so that 
the handle or top is in pleasing proportion to 
the rest of the bag. If the service of the bag 
demands a deep pocket, the handle may be short; 
whereas if the bag needs to be more shallow, 
the handle may be the longer dimension, thus 
avoiding a half-and-half proportion. See Fig. S., 
Plate One. 
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Figures 5+6 


Plate 


When the shape of the bag has been decided 
upon, the paper may be folded lengthwise to get 
both sides alike, and then cut out. See Fig. 1., 
Plate One 

Bias strips of cambric can be used for the 
binding, which is sewed against the wrong side 
with a simple running stitch and basted over 
onto the right side. A chain, button hole, or run- 
ning stitch will prove suitable for this. 

In the decoration of the bag, fitness of the de- 
sign to the space it occupies must again be em- 
phasized. Here, too, paper cutting, consisting of 
simple geometric forms, 1s a practical method ; 
as the shapes can be moved about or made to 
overlap until they best conform to the shape of 
the bag. See Fig. I & II, Plate One. When the 
arrangement is completed, the design may be 
pinned down securely and traced onto the bag. 
Simple weaving stitches or “cross stitch” will 
prove satisfactory for filling in the design. 

intermediate Grades 

A desk calendar may be planned using a pro- 
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portion such as 514” x 354”. Two pieces of card- 
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One 


board will be needed for this problem, one 514,” x 
334” and another piece 114” x 334” for a stand. 
One piece of 9” x 12” construction paper will be 
sufficient for the whole problem. 

[In planning the cover paper an inch and a 
half must be added to each dimension of the 
strawboard. This will allow for mitering cor- 
ners. The other piece of strawboard should be 
reduced as seen in Fig. 9, d. and cover paper 
planned in the same way, this time allowing a 
little more at -b- to plan for a joining at the back 
of the calendar. The lining paper may be 14” 
smaller on each dimension. 

A slit should be cut in the large lining sheet 
about 1” down from the top to allow for insert- 
ing the stand. See Fig. 9, M. 

In the October number of the Journal some 
suggestions were given for conventionalized 
landscapes and tree studies. Similar studies 
would be suitable for decoration on the calen- 
dar pad. They can be carried out in colored 
paper or in flat values of water color on manilla 
paper. For arrangements see Figures 9 & 10. 
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of the pockets should be put under to strengthen 
them. See 1, 2 & 3 of same plate for mitering 
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Plate Two 
A Grammar Grade Problem 
A desk blotter is an attractive and usable 


problem to work out for Christmas. 

A piece of heavy strawboard can be used for 
the base. Fitness to purpose, or the place the 
blotter is to be used partly determines its size; 
however a pleasing proportion is necssary to 
make it beautiful. . 

Each child will need two pieces of cover paper 
the size of the cardboard. The piece to be used 
for the back can be of a lighter weight. The 
other piece is to be used for the ends or pockets 
A. and B. in Fig. 12, and should be of a heavier 
quality, about the weight of construction papers. 

The pockets are to be kept in good propor- 
tion with the rest of the space. See proportion as 
illustrated in Fig. 12. Allow 34” for turning un- 
der and mitering corners at the top. bottom, out- 
side and inside edges of each pocket A piece of 
manilla tag board exactly the inside dimensions 


corners. 

Any pleasing composition may be arranged 
from a freehand drawing the children have made 
this fall, and utilized for the decorative panel 
which may be applied in paper cutting or water 
colors. A space may or may not be left below 
the design for a calendar pad. Re-cover the cal- 
endar pad to harmonize with the cover paper 
used on the blotter. Choose a blotter that is re- 
lated to the cover paper and not contrasting in 
color, although it may be lighter or darker in 
value. 





“Did your sister go out for athletics at school?” 
“Yes, I think she held the world’s record for 
jumping at conclusions.’’ 


Bill D.: Father, can you sign your name with 
your eyes shut? 

Father: Surely. 

Bill: Then let me see you do it on this report 


card. 
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Speed an Aim in the Teaching of Arithmetic 


By PrincipAL H. A. Cook, Merrill, Wisconsin 


Much has been heard recently regarding speed 
in connection with the various school activities. 
No doubt the rapidity of the age in which we 
now live is more or less responsible for this new 
regard for time. Business is largely run on a 
time basis. Were the average business man to 
be consulted in regard to the value of speed in 
the execution of a given task he would undoubt- 
edly place speed along with other forms of skill 
as possessing pecuniary value. 

While the capacity for developing speed in 
arithmetic is more or less inherent, yet most pu- 
pils can be trained by means of suitable speed 
exercises to improve their speed and in doing so 
very materially to increase the value of their 
arithmetical output. 

(1) The Correlation Between Speed and 
Accuracy 

There seems to be a rather high degree of 
correlation between speed and accuracy. That is 
the most rapid pupils are at the same time the 
most accurate while the largest percentage of 
errors is usually found among the slowest pupils. 
To illustrate this fact a speed exercise in multi- 
plication is here used. The exercise was given 
to 160 pupils of the same grade and a record 
of the time required by each pupil was kept. 
The papers were then grouped according to the 
time recorded for each. The result given below 
shows that pupils completing the exercise in 3 
minutes had a percentage of error of 2.1% while 
those completing the exercise in 12 minutes had 
a percentage of error of 33%. Training for 
speed tends to stimulate accuracy. 

. (Fi i OR Ve 
% of error 21 39 53 95196 33 


(2) The Selection of Suitable Test Material 

In the administration of speed exercises the 
teacher will need first of all to provide herself 
with relatively easy material for the pupils. Her 
mental attitude is somewhat similar to that of the 
trainer on the athletic race-course who provides 
for his candidates a smooth tract on which to 
run. The external conditions and the mind of 
the pupil must be such as to coax the runner 
into ever increasing momentum. Other things 
must give way to the one idea of gaining time 
on the arithmetical race track. 


Group A 


Exercises used for speed training should be 
carefully adapted to the ability of the pupil. In 
general the difficulty of the problems used 
should be two or three grades below his grade of 
ability. However, a pupil’s ability cannot be 
judged by the particular grade to which he may 


be-assigned as the range of actual ability within 
the average grade extends over four or more 
years. For example an average seventh grade will 
have among its members pupils varying from 
fifth grade ability to eighth grade ability. Be- 
cause of this wide variation in ability it will be 
necessary to provide pupils of fifth grade arith- 
metic ability easier problems for speed drill than 
is given those of eighth grade ability. The form 
er will need problems of about third grade diffi- 
culty while the latter will find fifth and sixth 
gerade problems sufficiently difficult for this form 
of drill. The method of classification here sug- 
gested is based on general arithmetic ability. 
There is a high correlation between general abil- 
ity and speed but there are marked exceptions. A 
short experience with speed exercises will soon 
enable the teacher to put these exceptions into the 
proper group. A separate record will need to be 
kept of each pupil’s progress in speed apart from 
all other records and the teacher will be guided 
by the results obtained in each instance. 


(3) Types of Speed Exercises 


To continue the analogy of the race course 
still further, one will recall the various types of 
races. There are short time races in which a 
quick start is of vital importance and in which the 
highest degree of speed is maintained to the finish. 
There are races requiring a much longer period 
of time and in which endurance is one of the 
factors. On the other hand there is another type 
of race in which the runner is made to confront 
various obstacles, known as hurdles which he is 
obliged to surmount. This suggests possible var- 
iations in arithmetic speed exercises. It is well 
at times to vary the time limit. Obstacle races 
may also have their place, but they should be 
introduced with great care. The use of problems 
too difficult for the pupil would tend to destroy 
the pupil’s confidence in his own ability to pro- 
ceed. Such discouragement would defeat the 
purpose for which the exercise is given. 


Just as the highest form of reward for ser- 
vice consists in an opportunity to render a great- 
er service, so the reward for excellency in speed 
should consist in a new speed classification. Pro- 
vision should be made for instant promotion to 
the next higher time schedule as a reward of 
merit. This introduces a competitive feature 
which will furnish a lasting incentive to greater 
effort. The writer of this article has a compre- 
hensive plan for keeping record of pogress in 
speed, which he will send to any who may be in- 
terested. : 


— 
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Ready! 


There are two kinds of speed exercises. One 
of these consists of drill problems in fundamen- 
tal operations such as addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division. There are a number of 
sets of such exercises published and in general 
use. In using these exercises in fundamentals the 
class should be divided into three or more groups 
on the basis of speed. Each group is then given a 
different time in which to complete the exercises. 
Within the same grade the the slowest group 
will require nearly twice the time that will be 
required by the most rapid group. The following 
time schedule is suggested. In an exercise in 
which Group | will require 3 minutes Group I] 
will require 334 minutes and Group III will re- 
quire 414 minutes. Experience will determine 
the relative amount of tire allowed each group. 
During the exercise retracing and the use of 
erasers by pupils should be discouraged as such 
practice tends to slowness. Reasonable care in the 
formation of legible figures should be demanded. 


Another kind of speed exercise is that involv- 
ing the use of mathematical principles. Here also 
the problems should be adapted to the ability of 
the pupil to reason as well as to speed. To 
have value as a speed exercise the pupil should 
be able to solve the problems without the aid of 
the teacher. The class may be divided into three 
groups and the slower pupils given fewer and 
easier problems. In a speed exercise in reasoning 
the pupil is required to decide as to what the 
fundamental operation is to be. All other diffi- 
culties should be eliminated. Linguistic difficul- 
ties should be reduced to a minimum. Because of 
the large amount of time used in reading the 
problems a longer time will be needed for this 
type of exercise. An eight minute exercise of 
this sort once each week will prove beneficial 
and will stimulate habits of independent effort 
as well as speed. 


In the primary grades speed exercises will 
need to be short and extremely simple. Number 
cards may be used. Relay teams of equal ability 
may be formed. A variety of method adds in- 
terest to the occasion. 





Speed as a factor of secondary importance may 
be dwelt upon in other than purely speed exer 
cises. The teacher may accomplish much through 
suggestion. Where home work is required pupils 
may be induced to time themselves in the pre- 
paration of their daily assignment. Pupils may 
be trained to develop speed in the performance 
of routine matters such as in the handling of ma- 
terials and in necessary movements about the 
room. There may be some doubt as to the ex- 
tent to which speed in these matters will carry 
over into arithmetical operations but there can be 
no question as to the practice improving the 
efficiency of the study period. 

In conclusion the following suggestions are 
offered : 

1. Arithmetic operations and principles are 
learned largely by their repeated use rather 
than by rote. 

2. Pupils kept actively employed are less apt 
to be distracted by little disturbances. 

3. Too much oral work tends to retard speed. 
Pupils learn by rapid effort to focus the at- 
tention quickly upon number relations 
rather than upon the individual numbers 
themselves. 

4. Material helps should be made quickly avail- 
able. 


v] 








We 


can’t work Arithmetic but watch us go! 





Thrift is fundamentally an economic application 
of the law of self-preservation.—U. S. Savings Divi- 
sion. 
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A Project in Geography 


By CHRISTINE F. NELSON, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


If the teacher of elementary geography is 
looking for something easy, to bridge over this 
difficult period of waiting for up-to-date text- 
books, she is advised not to read this article. If, 
on the other hand, she is looking for a device 
whereby the pupils and teacher will voluntarily 
work hard upon a definite project, she may find 
the following plan satisfactory. 

Our Seventh Grade class wrote a new geog- 
raphy of Europe. One day’s study period was 
devoted to making a plan, as follows: 

a. A boy especially interested in drawing was 

assigned the task of making a suitable cover. 

b. The title, “A Modern Geography of 

Europe,” was decided upon. 

c. The assignment of countries was made, 

one country being assigned to two pupils. 

d. An outline, to insure uniformity in des- 

cription was discussed and the following was 

decided upon: 
1. Position. 

‘2. Surface and Drainage. Its effect upon 
industries. 
3. Climate. Its effect upon industries. 
4. Industries and their products. 
5. People. 
6. Government. 
7. Important Cities. Reasons for their im- 
portance. 
8. Facts peculiar to the country. 
9. Changes brought about by the World 
War. 

10. An up-to-date map of the country, show- 
ing: a surrounding waters; b. impurtant 
mountain ranges; c. important rivers; d. 
important cities. 

It was gratifying to note the change which 
took place in the general atmosphere of the geog- 
raphy study period. Current material was brought 
from the homes and the library. Pictures, new 
maps and articles pertaining to their country 
were brought in by the young authors, daily. The 
study period was never long enough. It was the 
interesting hard work which teacher and pupils 
alike find so satisfying. No pupil, however un- 
ruly upon other occasions, found time to take 
advantage of his opportunity to communicate 
freely with his collaborator. 

The real purpose of the scheme had been to 
create an interest on the part of the pupils, in 
looking up changes brought about by the World 
War. The result was much more far-reaching 
than the teacher had anticipated. Not only the 
changes, but established geographical facts 


which had been half-heartedly “crammed in” be- 
fore, now took on new color. 

Friendly rivalry played no small part in the 
venture. John made sure that his map was as 
neatly done as Henry’s, before submitting it to 
the teacher. If Mary found an especially inter- 
esting article relative to her country, Jane was 
not satisfied until she, too, had added current 
material to her description. 

Penmanship, spelling and correct English were 
given due attention and the results were very sat- 
isfactory. 

A great deal of use was made of the geogra- 
phical pamphlets issued by the Department of 
the Interior, also the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 

The “artist’’ held many conferences with the 
teacher before both were satisfied with the cover 
but it was a proud and happy boy who submit- 
ted the finished product to the inspection of his 
class-mates. 

A map of the eastern hemisphere, set in a 
three-line frame appeared at the top. Below the 
map in careful printing, appeared the title, “A 
Modern Geography of Europe.” 

The book itself was merely a loose-leaf folder 
with looseleaf folder paper for the inside. On the 
fly-leaf appeared the names of the authors. All 
pictures and maps were pasted or drawn on 
drawing paper the size of the folder-sheets. The 
whole was tied together with raffia. 





“OUR CAFETERIA” 


By Alice H. Harrington, Doty School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


“Soup ?” 

“Yes, please ; tomato.” 

‘What kind of meat do you wish?” 

“Ham and eggs; baked potatoes, too please.” 

wessert ?” 

“Raisin pie, please—and milk. I never drink tea 
or coffee.” 

The children of the Third Grade, Doty School, 
are having a ‘make-believe’ cafeteria, this 
week — one that is familiarizing them with food 
prices and food values. The original idea was to 
give the children a practical lessson in arithmetic, 
but in working out the plan, I found that it also 
served as a basis for valuable lessons in language 
and drawing. 

The cafeteria was planned, made, and run by 
the children with very little supervision and I 
think its success was mainly due to the fact that 








ee 
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Cafeteria Project, Third Grade, Madison 


they knew the responsibility had been placed 
upon their shoulders. Children love to be trust- 
ed and to be responsible for even a small task. 

The children took up the idea at once and be- 
came so enthusiastic that the cafeteria was made 
and running in a short time. We started by talk- 
ing it over together, each child contributing a 
suggestion or two. Quite a number of them had 
been to cafeterias and these were asked to re- 
member some of the signs they had seen and to 
make them. One small boy, after much hard 
work, brought up this sign—‘The Two Best 
Places to Eat—Home and Here’—which we 
decided to put up at the entrance of the cafe- 
teria. Then I appointed a committee of three 
boys and three girls to solve the dish question— 
which they did very well. Out of cream drawing 
paper, cups, saucers, plates, vegetable dishes and 
platters for the meat were cut and decorated 
with a neat blue design. 

Then came the question of food. The differ- 
ent kinds were talked about and the food values 
of each. I allowed the children to vote on the 
kinds of meat, vegetables and other articles of 
food that should be sold. They decided to have 
ham, bacon, pork-chops, steak, eggs, two kinds 











of potatoes, mashed and baked, peas and aspar- 
agus. 

That night each youngster ran straight home 
to hunt up colored pictures of the food and the 
next morning the desk was piled high with them. 
For drawing we cut them out and pasted them 
on cardboard to make them stand. Some of the 
foods we could not get pictures of ; so we made 
them. Pork-chops were cut and colored brown. 
We had a picture of almost every kind of dessert- 
The butter was made by cutting small round 
butter chips and coloring a square of butter on 
them in yellow. Peas, asparagus, and mashed po- 
tatoes were molded out of clay. The knives, 
spoons and forks were out free hand from gray 
drawing paper. 

When the food was ready, we “built” the caf- 
eteria by placing three large tables together. The 
tables were arranged in this order: first, the 
trays (which were the covers of large pasteboard 
boxes), knives, forks, spoons, cups and napkins, 
soup, meats, vegetables, bread, rolls, butter, 
desserts and milk. We decorated each serving 
place with tiny growing plants. The desserts 
were arranged on shelves, made by placing 
wooden book holders up-side down. The last 











Milk, please. 1 don’t drink coffee 
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table was for the checker and cashier—the 
checker having small slips on which to write the 
amount of the order and the cashier a toy regis- 
ter and a box of paper money. 

The last thine was to choose a name. There 
was great excitement over this and some of the 
queerest names were suggested, but we finally 
chose one which seemed satisfactory— ‘The Will- 
ing Workers Cafeteria.” 

Each meal had to be earned. Every day we 
had five problems on the board for each class, 
marking the papers on the scale of fifty, taking 
10, or ten cents away for each problem which 
was incorrect. In that way, the children were 
spurred on to do their very best every day ana 
to look over their papers well before they were 
handed in. The children who had earned 1 fifty 
cent meal were chosen to visit the cafeteria first 
or were allowed to stand behind the tables and 
serve As each child passed along, he gave his 
order in a loud voice, and immediately the chil- 
dren in the seats wrote the price of it, which was 


written in large printing on a card tacked in a 
conspicious place. They were supposed to have 
the answer or the amount of the check before 
the child reached the cashier, and in most cases, 
they did. 


I do not believe we ever had a more interesting 
and successful project lesson. We not only used 
it for arithmetic, but also for language and draw- 
ing. In language the children learned what made 
up the most nourishing meal, how the foods were 
prepared, little lessons in politeness and in think- 
ing of and being courteous to others. They also 


wrote compositions on it. | am giving this one 


as an exaniple. 


We are making a cafeteria in our room. 
This afternoon we went out to the park and 
had lots of fun cutting out the pictures of 
food. It made me hungry to look at them. 
We have to earn all our meals at the cafe- 
teria | hope I get 100. This cafeteria is for 
Language and Drawing, too. 


Primary Language 


By BEATRICE LEINENKUGEL, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The central aim in all primary language les- 
sons is to cultivate ease and spontaneity in the 
use of speech. In order that this may be done, 
proper habits of speech must be formed, and 
bad habits must be broken up. The supplanting of 
wrong with right habits of speech is not an easy 
task. It is not the work of a day nor of a week. 
Some mistakes may be cleared away quickly, 
others are provokingly tenacious. 

I. Importance of Spontaneity 

Since pupils in the primary grades will not 
express themselves freely under embarrassment, 
every effort should be made to make them at 
home in the schoolroom and to give them the 
greatest freedom possible in their language work. 

It is through skillful oral instruction that the 
patient teacher strives to awaken in the mind of 
the child interests that crave expression; it is 
through these interests and through tne ingenuity 
of the teacher’s treatment that she hopes to stir 
the child until he becomes so absorbed in the 
topic that he forgets himself and, no longer con- 
scious of personal limitations, talks freely and 
spontaneously. 3 


In order that the best result may be obtained, 
the subjects chosen should be closely connected 
with child life. In this way the teacher becomes 
acquainted with the pupils’ vocabularies and 
their bad speech habits that must be broken up. 


Correcting their errors in speech is a somewhat 
delicate task and one which will need to be ap- 
proached carefully. If corrections are made in 
such a manner as to cause the pupil to feel em- 
barrassed, he ceases to express himself freely, 
and one of the important objects of the language 
lesson is lost 
Il. Importance of Good Example 

Since pupils are imitators, the teacher must be 
exceedingly careful to use correct, appropriate, 
and effective speech. Throughout the slow, ted- 
ious and persistent drills that characterize the 
language lessons of the early grades, the teacher 
must not become discouraged. Experience alone 
can impress her with the slowness and the diffi- 
culty of developing efficiency in oral expression 
among children. 


The standards of the community are more 
potent than those of the school; and against the 
illiteracy of the playground, the street and the 
home, the literacy of the schoolroom had a slen- 
der chance. Undoubtedly the school may do more 
than it is doing—by heroic effort it may do much 
more—to beat back the tide of slovenly, slangy, 
mumbled speech that is poured out on the street. 
But first of all let the difficulties that face the 
school be known and appreciated. Let it not bear 
the full burden of blame. 


Importance of Co-operation with the Home 
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The discouraging fact that meets the teacher 
is that, although she may secure passably good 
speech, written and oral, in the class room, there 
is, during recess and on the playground and 
the street, a barbaric reversion. 

It will be the endeavor of the school and of 
the teacher to counteract in all becoming ways 
the home influences that are thwarting the child’s 
development and training in language, and _ to 
enlist the parent’s sympathetic support of the 
efforts made by the school. We know that in a 
general way the school has often been indirectly 
a great civilizer of the home; that irregularity, 
disorder, uncleanliness, and! other Dad _ habits 
have disappeared. May not the school hopefully 
voice a new demand for circumspection in habits 
of speech? Whatever the means employed, the 
first essential is to bring home to parents a sense 
of their responsibilities and opportunities, as 
educators, and to convince them that the supreme 
influence in forming character and habit, and 
especially habits of speech, is the home and the 
social life of the child. The school, they must 
see, is the annex of the home. We are convinced 
that the beginning of wisdom is in the home. 
Like all good things, good manners—and espe- 
cially good speaking manners—begin at home. 





IV. Importance of Language Drills 

The child whose own language abounds with 
barbarisms, and whose environment tends to per- 
petuate these, must be given a series of language 
drills which will tend to teach the basic forms 
and constructions of our tongue. Rigorous and 
persistent drills are necesssary to teach these 
children not to say: “‘Me and him,” “I ain't,” 
“IT brang my books,” and the like. These errors 
are not imaginary. True, no one child made all 
of these errors, but every child heard all of them. 

Some language games which may be employed 
to banish such barbarism from the speech of 
these children follow. 


I. The General Aims in this Work Are: 

1. To secure much repitition of correct forms 
in a natural and interesting way, and thus elimi- 
nate wrong forms in common use. 

2. To introduce new words into the child's 
vocabulary, in their proper relation to other 
words. 

3. To bring about a greater variety of ex- 
pression. 

4. To cultivate the language sense—a desire 
to use expressions fitted to the ideas. 

II. How to Use Language Games: 

1. Select the games adapted to, and needed 
by your grade. 

2. Do not wear out the interest by too fre- 
quent use. The games are supplementary rath- 
er than fundamental and should be used but 
once or twice a week. 


3. Insist upon the full statement for which 
each game calls. 

4. The name is primarily for th 
Teach the children the name of the g: 
so that after 
games, they may choose 
pupils speak incorrectly 
with the games the teacher may say, “Which 
game has John forgotten?” 


1. THE “SOMEBODS) 
Method 1 Have 


child’s use. 
une played, 
becoming familiar with several 
them by name. When 
after becoming familiar 


(AME 


jointed animals or pictures of 
animals in one corner of tne room t 
represent farm or circus. At a signal 
the children named rise and find part 
ners and walk to farm or circus \ 
bell is rung when all must run t» 
school (their seats ) 
Teacher :—Ton where did you go. 
Tom :—‘ Ned and I went to the farm.” 
Teacher :—*What did you see at th 
farm ?” 
Tom :—*] 
on 


AND I” 


cow.’ 


15 cards 


saw a 
write one of 
the phrases given below 
Give each of several 
pupils, asking each to choose some one 


Method 2. each of 
words or 
one card to 


who has no card for a partner 


Use these words: 
picnic circus 
farm river 
church party 
wedding town 
store baseball game 
woods blacksmith shop 
park noving picture show 


icehouse 
yD FTHE “MAY F 
Method 1. 


GAME 


Have different objects in the room 
not in their correct places. Teacher 
says, “Boys and girls, just see how our 
room looks. How many would like to 
be my helpers and put things in or 
der? 


I’m going to ask you to choose 
a partner to help you.” For example: 


John says: “May Mary and I erase 
the words?” ‘Teacher says: “Yes, you 
may.” ; 
Suggested “helps’’- 

1. Collect erasers, crayon or chalk 
tray. 

2. Wash the board. 

3. Dust the erasers. 

4. Put store away. 

5. Put books in two piles. 

6. Put animals in the tent. 

7. Put jointed animals on window sill 
8. Pick up paper 

9. Dust. 


10. Put up chairs. 
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Method 2. 


Method 
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1. Collect picture studies on chalk 
tray. 

2. Put up seats when children have 
gone home. 

Distribute among the children slips 
of paper and on each slip one of the 
following words: woods, store, party, 
farm, circus, house, show, show, shop. 
Write on different portions of the 
blackboard one of the above words, and 
then tell the children what portion is 
the woods, circus, etc. Then have one 
child be “It,” and stand in front of the 
class. The children ask him, May I 
go to the woods?” If the child puts 
the question in the right way, the one 
who is “It” will answer, “You may 
go to the woods.” Then the child 
runs to the portion of the blackboard 
designated as woods. If the question 
is not correctly asked, the one who is 
“Tt” answers, “No, you may not go 
to the woods, you must remain in your 
place.” This is continued until all of 
the children have had a chance to go 
to one of these places. 


$% THE “IT IS [? GAME 


Method 2. 


Method 


? 
3: 


Give each child a name of an ani- 
mal. Play that the table is a bridge. 
A giant lives under this bridge. When 
the child goes over the bridge the 


giant says, “Who goes over my 
bridge?” Perhaps it is the cat. The 


cat should say, “It is I, the cat.” If 
it is the horse, he should say, “It is I, 
the horse.” Now sometimes this giant 
gets hungry and he comes up and 
takes some of the animals down with 
him to his cave, but he always takes 
the animals who do not answer cor- 
rectly. So be careful to say the right 
thing.” 

One pupil may go outside the door 
and knock and another may say, ‘Who 
is it?” and the first may say, “‘It is I.” 
Then the teacher may say to the 
school, “Who is it?” and the pupils 
may say, “It is he,” “It is she” in re- 
ply. 

\ pupil leaves the room. By a 
touch the teacher designates one of 
them as “It.” The pupil now returns 
to the room to find who has been cho- 
sen, by asking, “Who is it?” The 
teacher indicates the row in which the 
questioning is to begin, otherwise too 
much time may be consumed in finding 
the one who has been chosen. Begin- 
ning with the first pupil in the row, the 


Method. 


W 


elephant 
giraffe 
tiger 
zebra 
camel 
tent 


cow 
horse 
chicken 
lamb 
duck 
cat 


squirrel 
rabbit 
butterfly 
caterpillar 


woodpecker 
grasshopper 


Method 1. 


“ 


child asks each in turn, ““Who is it?” 
The pupils reply, “It 1s I,” or “It is 
not I.” Another pupil may leave the 
room and on returning may ask the 
question. “Is it Mary?” “Is it 
George?” and so on. The class reply, 
“It is she,” “It is not she,” “It is he,” 
as the case may be. 


4. “I SAW” GAME 


On each of 36 cards write one of the 
ords given below: 
Circus 

lion 

clown 

bear 

kangaroo 

monkey 

ostrich 
Farm 

calf 

hen 

pig 

sheep 

goose 

goat 
Woods 

owl 

deer 

wolf 

snake 

toad 

hawk 
Designate one corner of the room as 
the farm, another as the woods, an- 
other portion as the circus. The 
teacher then says, “Children, look at 
your cards. If you do not know the 
word printed on it, I will whisper it 
to you. Think carefully. When I 
clap my hands the first time all the 
children who have tickets (cards) for 
the circus. run to the circus. When I 
clap my hands again all the children 
who have tickets for the farm run to 
the farm. When I clap again all the 
the children having tickets for the 
woods, run to the woods.” Clap hands 
three times. All children run home. 
When all are seated the teacher asks, 
“John, where were you?” John, “I 
was at the circus.” Teacher, “What 
did you see at the circus?” John, “I 
saw an elephant.” 


5. THE “DID” GAME 


Mary stands before class with eyes 
closed. John stands beside her and 
motions to some child, George, to come 
forward and touch her. Mary says, 
Some one touched me.” John says, 


aoe me 


OCA ACINRS eac? 
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“Who did it?” Mary says, ‘‘Nell did 
it.” Other children may come forward 
and touch Mary as John points them 
out, Mary guesses each time who 
touched her. Mary may remain 
standing as long as she guesses cor- 
rectly, failing two times she may take 
her seat and another takes her place. 
M:thod 2. Send cne pupil out into the hall. 
Teacher has pupils in the room rap 
lightly on their desks with their pen- 
cils excepting one child, who does not. 
Then Mary comes in from the hall and 
says, “John, did you do it?” John, 
“No, I did not do it.” Mary, “Laura, 
did you do it?” Laura, “Yes, I did 
it.” Do this throughout the class. 


ae 
6. THE “I HAVEN’T ANY” GAME 
Method. 


Send one pupil called the “guesser” 
from the room. The teacher gives 
one pupil an object previously agreed 
upon such as a pencil. The guesser 
returns and asks, ‘‘ Have you the pen- 
cil, Mary?” The answer is “I haven’t 
any pencil.” The guesser continues 


the questions until the object is locat- 
ed, and, of course, the answer is, “I 
have the pencil.” Another person is 
appointed the guesser and the game 
goes on. 


7. THE “YOU WERE” GAME 
Method 1. Action words or slips of paper are 
given to each child. When his turn 
comes have him do what the paper 
tells him. He then calls on some one 
in the class and says, “John, what was 
[ doing?” John, “You were writing.” 
Suggested slips: 


reading walking like a duck walking 


singing walking like an elephant crawling 
laughing playing with the ball writing 

spelling playing with the blocks skipping 
jumping playing with the pegs galloping 
crying standing by the chair, 


desk, table. 

Method 2. Teacher whispers to the child that 
he should run. The child who runs 
asks, ‘““Mary, what was I doing?” 
Mary: “You were running.” 

(To be Continued) 


The School Society 


By F. J. LowTH, Janesville, Wisconsin 


I. Introductory 

The School Society has been given a good 
deal of attention in the rural schools of Wis- 
consin during the past three years and very 
properly so. It is, indeed, difficult to over-es- 
timate the importance of training boys and girls 
in the real business of conducting a public meet- 
ing. There is a great deal of ignorance-on this 
subject among our adult population. Relative- 
ly few people know how to act as the chairman 
of a meeting or how to write up the minutes in 
proper form. The only way in which boys and 
girls will get to know these things is by direct in- 
struction and training. 

The way in which some of our annual school 
meetings are conducted is a disgrace to our de- 
mocracy. The teacher will do well to keep in 
mind the actual conditions which will confront 
our young people when they grow to manhood 
and womanhood, and then to prepare them spe- 
cifically for the particular duties they will need 
to discharge as active, participating citizens of 
the community. Johnny will some day serve as 
school clerk, or town clerk, or chairman of the 
town meeting or town treasurer or member of the 
county board, and the like. The school should con- 
sciously, directly, specifically prepare him for 
these duties of citizenship. 


II. Significant Purposes 

The School Society will serve several useful 
purposes, and among these are the following, at 
least: (1) To give adequate and specific training 
in the organization and management of a society. 
(2) To instruct and train pupils carefully in the 
particular definite forms of good parliamentary 
(3) To afford suitable means for the 
regular presentation of well selected rhetorical 
or literary exercises. (4) To furnish the mach- 
inery, especially through committees, for co-op- 
eration between teacher and pupils in the carry- 
ing of the regular work of the school, and also 
of such extra activities as may promote the social 
and civic betterment of the children. (5) To give 
the teacher and the pupils the means for present- 
ing public programs of various sorts, mothers’ 
meetings, community center gatherings, and the 
like. (6) To give the means for correlation with 
the work in civics or civil government by af- 
fording opportunity to train pupils directly in 
the functions of the annual school meeting, the 
town meeting or the meeting of the county board. 
In this way also boys and girls may be taught 
how to keep the district clerk’s record book, the 
treasurer's accounts, or other official records. 


usage. 
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lil. Constitution and By-Laws 


The Society should of course have a workable 
constitution and set of by-laws. These can be 
found in many places. Some suggestions are 
given in the Common School Manual. The par- 
ticular form adapted by the school should contain 
all that is necessary in order to provide for the 
needs of the school, and no more. In this con- 
nection children should be taught the need for 
for rules and regulations. The pupils 
should know their constitution and it should be 
posted on the bulletin board. After a set of by- 
laws is adopted then the teacher and_ pupils 
should follow them. In all this work, don’t take 
things for granted, but teach or train down to 
necessary details. 


svstem, 


IV. Suggestions for Programs 
The School Society affords the means for two 
| the literary program 
of recitations and singing, and also the program 
which provides opportunity for parliamentary 
practice and for direct training in the duties of 
citizenship. The teacher should strive not to ne- 
elect either phase of the work or to over-empha- 
ither kind of program. Every week the 
children should get some practice in public 
speaking, but likewise some practice in conduct- 
ing a public meeting. There must be direct in- 
struction in parliamentary practice and also di- 
rect training in actually doing the thing. 


orts of program activities 


Size ¢ 


The work of the School Society that naturally 
correlates with the work in civics is, of course, 
very important. Some of this consists of par 
liamentary usage and some of it will include in- 
struction and training in the duties of various 
public officials, particularly those of the local 
community. The teacher may be able to secure 
the co-operation of the school clerk, the town 
treasurer, and other officers in putting across 
such work as is here suggested. The great dan 
ger ts that the teacher will not get down to brass 
tacks. This work is not theoretical but eminent 
ly practical. If the teacher know 
herself she must take immediate steps to find 
out by asking those who do know. 


does not 


Have little talks on the kinds of motions and 
then have the children write out motions and see 
that they are properly presented. Have amend 
ments written out and possibly an amendment to 
the first amendment. That is the parliamentary 
limit. Then show the chairman eractly how to 
needed motions. All of this work 
is in the nature of a class exercise. Make a reg 
ular weekly business out of it. Take plenty of 
time to do it right. You cannot use school time 
in a more profitable way. Use the illustration in 
the Manual over and over again until the child- 
ren get accustomed to the form of words and use 
See pp. 266-267-268 C.S.M. 


state the 


them easily. 


Now, what about the literary exercises, the 
observance of various holidays, and the like? 
Here is a large field and the limits of this article 
forbid more than some condensed suggestions. 

In the first place the teacher should look ahead 
a whole year and set down on a sheet of paper 
the various special-day programs which it will 
he necessary for her to present. These special 
occasions include, of course, the observance of 
the birthdays of noted people who have achiev- 
ed fame in various fields of human endeavor— 
authors, famous women, inventors, statesmen, 
and presidents The teacher will of course ob- 
serve Thanskgiving, Christmas, Arbor and Bird 
Day, Memorial Day, and she will have a Wash- 
ington-Lincoln Program. 

[f the teacher were to organize a Community 
Club she could have many fine farm programs 
such as Farmer’s Evening, Alfalfa Evening, Ap- 
ple Evening, Poultry Evening, Corn Evening, 
Dairy Evening, Farm Problems, Good Roads 
Evening, Rural Health Evening, and Country 
Life Evening. 

For these evening gatherings there are many 
suggestive miscellaneous programs like Ye Old 
Time School Days, Spelling Bee, Local History 
Ikvening, Harvest Home Day, Story Life of 
Great Men, Travel Evening, Music Evening, In- 
dian Evening, Dramatic Evening, and Wiscon- 
sin’s Natural Resources. Space does not permit 
of specific suggestions for working out each pro- 
gram. 

The Christmas Program 


1. Doubtless this program should consist 
largely of appropriate recitations and music. Do 
not attempt too much and do not make the work 
too spectacular. 

2. See to it that the program is arranged in 
such a way and carried out in such manner that 
the children will be duly impressed with the real 
Christmas spirit of good-will and service. 

3. Maybe the teacher will wish to use this 
occasion as the opportunity for treating all of 
the children, but the writer is skeptical about the 
advisability of such a practice. Why shouldn't 
the children be trained to give. The teacher 
should not be expected to spend much money in 
this way at any rate. 

+. This program furnishes the occasion for 
genuine merry-making on the part of both child- 
ren and parents It ought to be a happy time for 
every child, and the teacher must see that not 
one is neglected. 

5. The Christmas Tree with a Santa Claus 
is a good idea providing there is no danger from 
fire. If candles are used every precaution should 
be taken to remove all risk to the children. A 
committee of the parents ought to see to it that 
each child in school has a bag of candy, nuts, 
and fruit on the tree. No special presents for 
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individual children should be allowed to arouse 
any bad feelings. 

A simple program might include the following 
numbers : 

1. Song—At Hail the Power 
2. What the birth of Christ has meant to 
the world. 
A Christmas recitation. 
The origin of Chrsitmas. 
Christmas reading. 
6 Song—Come, Thou 
Christmas in other 
Teacher ) 
8. A. selected reading 
adult. ) 
9, Christmas giving—A talk. 
10. Ringing of Santa’s sleigh-bells and dis- 
tribution of the gifts. 

The teacher can get many suggestions for a 
program from any of the school and teacher sup- 
ply houses. Of course the teacher will not want 
to forget Dickens’ Christmas Stories or the 
Night Before Christmas by Moore. 


wr fe Ge 


Almighty King. 
countries (By the 


~l 


(By some capable 


V. Two Useful Bulletins 

Every rural teacher in Wisconsin should have 
Bulletin No. 18 on “Social and Civic Center 
Work in Rural Communities” and also that other 
bulletin published by the state department on 
‘The Organization and Management of School 
Societies.” This latter pamphlet also contains 
suggestions relative to Red Cross activities. 

We have known teachers to have these two 
helpful booklets in their schcols and not to use 
them. It will pay any teacher to keep her ref- 
erence material sorted out carefully and labelled 
for easy Properly labelled pasteboard 
boxes and manila envelopes are also a means of 
keeping material ready for instant use. 


VI. Ten 


access. 


General Suggestions 


1. Use the State Manual: See the C. S. M., 
16th Ed. on “Suggestions, with Reference to the 
Organization of a Society or Club’—pp. 263 to 
268. The teacher should go over these sugges 
tions repeatedly until she knows them and can 
use them. Why not use the illustration on pp. 
266-267-268 for suitable subject matter in silent 
and oral reading for the older pupils? 
2. Teach Exact Form of Words: The only 
thing to do is to write out the form and have the 
pupils commit it to memory. lor example, the 
chairman says, “A motion has made and 
seconded that a committee of three be appointed 
to keep the front hall in good erder,—-\re there 
any remarks? If there is no di¥cussion, all that 
favor this motion will signify is by saying 4A ye— 
those opposed No. The Ayes have it and the 
motion is carried. | will appoint Mary, Jane, 
and John on this committee, to serve during the 
month of December. Mary will act as chairman 


peen 


of the committee.” “Is there any further busi 
ness to come before the meeting? If there is no 
further business a motion to adjourn is in order.” 

3. Robert's Rules of Order: Have a copy 
of this indispensible book and then show the 
older pupils how to get necessary information out 
of it. The teacher should select out some of the 
big things and present them to the children in 
oral exercises. If you have any questions about 
what to do in any of these matters write to the 
training school for help 

4. Necessary Committees: If possible keep 
a sufficient number of standing committees so 
that the children can fully cooperate with the 
teacher in carrying out the necessary activities 
of the school. In the training school there are 
now over forty committees who assist daily in 
promoting the efficient ongoing of the school. 
Here is a list of these Committees: Program 
Committee; Dusting and Order Committee (sub 
divided into piano, main-room desk, windows, 
recitation room desks, library shelves, principal's 
office, supervisor’s office, magazine rack) ; Dec- 
orating Committee; Scrap Book Committee; 
Reading Table Committee; Crayons and Eras- 
ers Committee; Stamping Committee; Library 
Committee; Cloak Room Committee; Bulletin 
Board Committee; Calendar Committee; Com 
mittee on Notice for Rehearsals; Committee on 
Temperature; Kitchen Committee; Committee 
on mmission of Classes; Committee on the Ex- 
hibits ; Clock Committee ; Roll-Sheet Committee ; 
Committee to Type Programs; Quotations Com- 
mittee; Toilet Room Committee; Committee on 
Materials; Librarian; Taking and Getting the 
Mail; Locking the Office; Masazine Commit 
tee; Music Committee; Pencil Sharpeners Com 
mittee; Committee on Special Days; Pictures 
Committee; Ink Well Committee; Examination 
Paper Committee; Stenographer ; Committee on 
Handing Out Bulletins— Victrola Committee ; 
Committee on Maps; Curtain Committee; Bulle 
tin Case Committee; Committee on Temperature 
of Model School; Committee on Com- 
mittee on New Students: Home-Finding Com 
mittee; and Committee on Social Life, 

[k<ach Committee serves during the year. Each 
student is fully expected to assume active re 
sponsibility for the efficient performance of her 
duties. 

5. Annual School Meeting: Teach and train 
the pupils in the proper way to conduct the an 
nual school meeting. Show how a chairman is 
elected and how the clerk keeps the minutes 
Th teacher will do well to find out exactly what 
necessary business must be done, perhaps in her 
particular district, then drill the children in the 
correct way of doing it. A certain amount of 
money must be appropriated, certain repairs are 
to be made, some books and school equipment 
are to be purchased, etc. Have the children make 


Posters ; 
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Get from your school 
business that were 


the necessary motions. 
clerk the actual items of 
transacted last July. 

6. The Treasurer's Book: Teach and train 
the children in the way to keep the school treas- 
urer’s record book. The treasurer will be willing 
to show you his book and how the items are set 
down Show the children the great importance 
of receipts and vouchers, and give them real con- 
crete illustrations. 

7. Impersonating the Cabmet: Arrange to 
have the children impersonate the members of 
the cabinet. Teach what the chief work of each 
department consists in and then have the children 
hold a meeting. The teacher may act as Pres- 
ident of the United States, who sits at the head 
of the table in all cabinet meetings. The Secre- 
tary of State sits at the right of thePresident, 
and the others in order of succession. 

8. Meetings of County Boards: Instruct the 
children about the sessions of the County Board. 
Take the children to your county seat and show 
them the room where the coutity board conducts 
its sessions. Such an excursion wili mean mitch 
to the children. 
board of supervisors? The county clerk in your 
county is of course the secretary of the county 
board. What is his name in your county? 

9. Putting Motions: Teach the children 
how to put motions. See the Manual. “I move 
that, etc.,” or “I make a motion that, etc.” No 
business can be conducted without having a mo- 
tion before the house. 

10. Keeping the Minutes: See that a full 
and complete record is made uf all business 
transacted. The minutes must be kept in a well 
bound book not on loose sheets of paper. 

In general the teacher should aim to train the 
boys and girls so that when they grow up and 
begin to conduct the business of the district, 
the town, the county, and maybe of the state, 
they will do it in an efficient manner. Remember 
that much practice under the mspiration and 
guidance of clear and correct ideas and ideals is 
absolutely essential. The teacher must know and 
be able to do the thing and then she must teach 
the children, showing them exactly what to say 
and do. This means drill, and remember that 
good drill is intelligent, attentive repetition. 





Room For One More 


Harold ran back from the lion in the museum. 
“Don’t be afraid, dear,’’ grandmother said, “that 
lion is stuffed.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Harold, “but mebbe he isn’t stuffed 
so full that he couldn’t find room for a little boy 
like me.’ 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


“You'll guarantee these to be all leather?” 
“Yes sir, on account of the strikes it is the only 
material we can get now.’’—Judge. 
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THOMAS W. BOYCE 
President of State Teachers’ Association 


Thomas W. Boyce, the newly elected president of 
the State Teachers’ Association was born in 1870. 
He began his education in the country schools of 
this state. In 1893 he was graduated from the Osh- 
kosh Normal and ever since that time has been em- 
ployed in the Mliwaukee schools either as a teacher 
or principal. For the past twenty-one years he has 
served continuously as principal of the Cass Street 
school. 


Throughout his career as a schoolmaster, Mr. 
Boyce has been active in promoting the best things 
in education. He has held numerous positions of 
responsibility in educational circles such as, presi- 
dency of the Milwaukee Principals’ Association, 
the secretaryship of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, and the presidency of the Milwaukee 
Schoo] Master’s Club. 


Mr. Boyce comes to his new task firmly believ- 
ing that only through co-operation can. school- 
boards, parents, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers bring the Wisconsin Schools to their high- 
est attainment. Let us give him our loyal support. 





Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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ZONA GALE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED TO 
BROOKLYN MAN 


F, R. Weber of Brooklyn, New York, is the 
first person to enjoy the benefits of the Zona Gale 
Scholarship. It will be remembered that this 
scholarship was recently founded at the Wis- 
consin University by the New York alumni for 
the purpose of providing a way for persons with 
exceptional talents to develop their gifts un- 
hampered by any restraints. A man or woman 
who is awarded the Zona Gale Scholarship does 
not have to be a high school graduate nor a can- 
didate for a university degree. 





CHEST CLINIC AT WISCONSIN STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATON A SUCCESS 


Over 130 teachers took advantage of the chest 
clinic that was conducted at the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. In speaking of the pur- 
pose of this clinic, Dr. J. L. Harrington stated 
that apart from the medical advice given there 
was a further purpose and that was to awaken 
teachers to the need for a physical examination 
both for themselves and for the children in the 
state, since so many diseases may be prevented 
by building up the body at the first indication of 
need. Dr. Harrington maintained further that 
the time was fast approaching when a complete 
school record of the physical development of the 
child would be as essential as a record of his 
mental growth. 





HOW WEST DE PERE DOES IT 
West De Pere,Wis. Nov. 12, 1921 
Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sirs :— 

We are asking all of the firms that the school 
has done business with during the past few 
years to take space in our high school annual. 
The firms that respond will get our business in 
the future. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry C. Spear. 


West De Pere, Wis. Oct. 24, 1921 
S. ¥. Gillen Ca., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dears Sirs :— 

Our school board has decided not to give any 
business to local firms who do not subscribe for 
space in our high school annual. We feel that we 
have a right to ask outside firms for the same 
support in return for business given. We hope 
you will return the enclosed card signed up. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry C. Spear. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, December 4th to 
10th, is the outgrowth of a desire upon the part 
of many American citizens that Americanism be 
fostered in the schools of this nation. The Amer 
ican Legion, through its Americanism Commis- 
sion, sought co-operation of the National Edu- 
cational Association in bringing this about. As a 
result, the following resolutions were adopted by 
the National Education Association at the Des 
Moines meeting last July, and these resolutions 
were lately approved by the American Legion 
and by many other national organizations that 
recognized their true significance: 

1. That all teachers in America, exchange 
teachers and professors excepted, should be Amer- 
ican citizens and should be required to take an 
oath of allegiance to the government of the United 
States. 

2. That no one should be permitted to teach in 
any school in America who has less than a stan- 
dard high-school education of four years with not 
less than two additional years of professional train- 
ing. 

3. That the English language should be the 
only basic language of instruction in all public, 
private, and parochial elementary and high schools. 

4. That adequate instruction should be re- 
quired in American history and civies for gradua- 
tion from both the elementary and high schools. 

5. That the American flag should be displayed 
by every school during school hours and that pa- 
triotic exercises should be conducted regularly in 
all schools, and further, that the American Legion 
be invited to furnish speakers from time to time at 
these and other exercises of the schools. 

6. That school attendance should be made 
compulsory throughout the United States for a min- 
imum of thirty-six weeks annually to the end of the 
high-school period or to the age of eighteen. 

7. That an educational week should be observ- 
ed in all communities annually for the purpose of 
informing the public of the accomplishments and 
needs of the public schools and to secure the 
co-operation and support of the public in meeting 
these needs. 

8. That the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association authorize the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee to co-operate 
with the American Legion throughout the year for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the program out" 
lined above. 





George’s Memory 


Elsie: ‘‘Mama, George Washington must have 
had an awful good memory, didn’t he?” 
Mother: ‘Why, dear?” 
Elsie: s3ecause everywhere I go I see monu- 
ments to his memory.”’ 
—The Christian Advocate. 


Her System 
Young woman (to librarian): I do not wish 
to bother you, but I’ve forgotten the name of the 
book I want. If you’ll just mention what books 
you have, I'll stop you when you come to it. 


Juropean countries do not cut beyond the pro- 
ductive capacity of their forests. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Vernon County has adopted a uniform textbook 
system. 

The Mellen schools were closea pecause of an 
epidemic of diptheria. 

A conference of the five educational boards has 
been called for December 8th and 9th. 

An epidemic of scarlet fever resulted in the tem- 
porary closing of the Hollandale schools. 


Many Wisconsin schools honored the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt on his birthdzy, October 27. 


The west side school carnival at Berlin netted a 
sum of $85 that is to be used for equipment for the 
schools. 

|.ake Geneva reports that a hundred per cent of 
last year’s eighth grade pupils have entered high 
school this year. 

W. F. Gray, who teaches in the Delavan state 
school for the deaf, was struck by an automobile 
and badly bruised. 


Two thousand Red Cross Christmas boxes will 
be sent to Central Europe and Armenia by the 
school children of Oconto County. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Society for Vocational Education is to be held in 
Kansas City, January 5, 6, 7, 1922. 

J. F. Porter, formerly principal of the Tripoli 
high school, has accepted a position in the Wood 
County normal at Wisconsin Rapids. 

The Catawba state graded school earned over 
$160 through a school carnival. The money is to 
be used for the purchase of a piano. 

Miss Lynda E. Schmidt, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools of Forest County, was recently 
married to Walter S. Rawlinson of Crandon. 


In a recent thunder storm the Peebles School 
building near Albany was struck by lightning and 
burned to the ground. :The loss is estimated at 
$4,000. 


Officers of the Western Wisconsin teachers’ as- 
sociation have decided to hold this year’s annual 
meeting in March, rather than in the fall as has 
been the custom. 


J. W. Voboril, formerly county superintendent 
of schools of Manitowoc County, has resigned from 


his position in the vocational school at Manitowoc 
to enter the insurance business. 


The land-mark committe of the State Historical 
Society has selected committees to carry out the 
work of marking all places in the stare of historical 
interest by an appropriate land mark. 


We are in receipt of another school annual 
which speaks well for the students who had the 
work in charge. This is the Lakonzan, issued by 
the seniors of the Shell Lake high school. 


Madison school children in grades from the fifth 
through the eighth will be given the opportunity to 
study the violin and cornet in public school classes. 
These classes will meet Saturday mornings. 


The Green Bay vocational schoui has fitted up a 
school store, through which it will dispose of 
school-made articles. The plan is to sell these arti- 
cles at a little more than the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. 


The school for Indians at Tomah reports an en- 
roliment increase of 75. Three hundred and twenty- 
five Indian boys and girls are now taking advantage 
of the educational opportunities afforded in this 
school. 


The parent-teachers association at Fond du 
Lae will give a series of soc.al affairs this year. The 
first of tis series, which has already been given, 
was a Hallowe’en dancing party at the Franklin 
school. 


The student body and faculty of the Oshkosh 
high school are considering the advisability of of- 
fering some form of official recugnition for suc- 
cessful participation in school activities other than 
athletics. 

It is reported that Cudahy-ranks first in the 
state of Wisconsin for the average annual savings 
deposit per pupil. Last year pupils vf Cudahy saved 
an average of $12.74 per child. The total deposits 
were over $7,000. 

Thomas H. Campion, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of agriculture at the Wisconsin University, 
has accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Milwaukee county school of agriculture at a salary 
of $5,000 a year. 

At least two Milwaukee normal students have 
learned to their sorrow that vaccination is not a 
bad idea. These students refused to submit to vac- 
cination for small pox and as a result they have 
contracted this disease. 

New schools continue to be erected or planned 
for. Those communities that have recently decided 
to build are Burlington and Iron Belt. Some that 
have lately completed buildings are LaCrosse, Ber- 
lin, Argyle and Wautoma, 


The Wisconsin teachers who visited European 
battlefields in the summer of 1920 as guests of the 
Milwaukee Journal held a reunion luncheon at the 
Hotel Wisconsin on Thursday of the State Teach- 
er’s Association at Milwaukee. 


The dramatics club of the Waukesha high school 
is soon to produce Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ and the costumes, stage setting, 
and adverising posters will be made py the sewing 
and art departments of the high school. 


The carpentry class of the Marinette vocational 
school built a garage 12’ x 16’. It was purchased by 
a member of the Northland Motor Company. Last 
year this class built a garage 20’ x 20’ that is now 
being used by the auto repairing cfass. 
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Marshiield has limited high schol parties in 
the high school to nine in one year, ana all of these 
except the junior prom must close not later than 
11:40 p. m. Oconto has placed a ban on all mid- 
week parties and dances in the high school. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea delivered two addresses in 
October at the meeting of the Educational Asso- 
ciation of the state of Maine at Poriiana. In Novem- 
ber he delivered three addresses at the meeting of 
the Virginia State Teachers’ Association at Rich- 
mond. 

Sneak thieves broke into the Racine high 
school and secured $33 from the cash register. 
Another instance of high school burglary has been 
reported from Waukesha. Nearly $50 was taken 
from the domestic Science department and Teach- 
ers’ desks. 

A state prize of $10 was awarcea by the W. C. 
T. U. to Grace E. Daniels, assistant principal of the 
Fond du Lac county training scnooil, for writing the 
winning essay on the topic “The Best Method of 
Teaching the Nature and Effects of Narcotics in 
the Grades.” 

A national fight is being waged by the Gun and 
Blade Clubs against the proposal that government 
students be taken from the scaools and be assign- 
ed to army cantonments. The iocal chapter at Mar- 
quette University has decided to join in the nation- 
al fight to oppose this plan. 


it is reported that a large number of people 
in Oshkosa who represent severai fraternal and re- 
ligious societies of the city have adopied resolutions 
opposing the new compulsory education law and 
that they are inviting other cities to join with them 
in an elfiort to seek its repeal. 


Miss Marguerite MacDonald, of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, now kindergarten teacner at Crystal 
Fails, Michigan, recentiy won a picture puzzle 
prize of $500. It may be rememvered that Miss 
MacDonald a few months ago won a similar prize 
of $1,000 in a picture puzzle contest. 


Probably the youngest freshman enrolled in a 
Wisconsin high school is De Vere Rowan of Tomah. 
He is ten and one-half years old. This young man 
is so certain that he can carry the high school pro- 
gram that he has made application to the principal 
for the privilege of carrying an extra study. 

The Kenosha Post of the American Legion has 
planned for a series of talks to be given in the 
public schools of Kenosha. These addresses are 
to deal with some phase of Americanization and 
they have been arranged for with the idea of de- 
veloping patriotism among the school children. 


By vote of the students, the Platteville high 
school has adopted a new school day with hours 
from 8:30 to 12:00 and from 1:25 to 3:15. The 
purpose of the change is to give pupils an opportun- 
ity to participate after school hours in profitable 
activities that are associated with the school life. 

Attorney General, W. J. Morgan, in an opinion 
to George P. Hambrecht, director of vocational 
education, states that any child between the age of 
seventeen and eighteen who violates the new com- 
pulsory part time education laws 1s subject to pun- 
ishment for delinquency in the juvenile courts of 
the state. 


At the annual meeting of the Arkansaw Educa- 
tional Association, held at Little Kock, November 
10-12, President F. H. Hyer cf the Whitewater 
State Normal School addressed the teachers both 


at the general sessions and at the sectional meet- 
ings. His name appeared five times on the associa- 
tion program. 


Mary C. Jacobs, at one time instructor and 
supervisor in the kindergarten department of the 
Milwaukee state normal, has accepted a position 
as state representative of the Wisconsin State Kin- 
dergarten Association. Miss Jacob’s work will be to 
interest Wisconsin communities in establishing 
kindergartens. 


A Kenosha school omnibus in which eleven chil- 
dren were riding was tipped over in endeavoring 
to avoid a collision with an Overiand automobile. 
No child was seriously injured. Tne woman who 
was driving the Overland car did not appear to 
notice the accident and continued to speed ahead. 
Her identity is unknown. 


— 
One statement made by Dr. T. W. Galloway of 
the American Social Hygiene Association in his 
address before the Wisconsin Teacners’ Associa- 
tion has attracted considerable attention. He af- 
firmed that, “The greatest need in American 
schools is a large number of married teachers. 
Fundamentally our education wiii never be what 
it should be until mothers are allowed to teach.’’ 


Despite the turmoil and financial stringency at 
Washburn, the superintendent of schools, H. E. 
Wilkins, and his co-workers are ‘‘on the job,” and 
are working steadily for the good of the children 
they have in charge. The business men of that city 
have finally decided to foster a movement to loosen 
the tangle in which the community finds itself, and 
it is to be hoped that their efforts will not be in 
vain. 


On October 19th the southeastern section of su- 
pervising teachers held their annual fall meeting 
in Waukesha County. The day proved to be a very 
helpful one. First, a part of the forenoon was 
spent in observing the classes of a_ three-room 
school at Big Bend. Next, a visit was made to the 
home of deliquent boys at Dodges Corners. Finally, 
a good program was given and a dusiness meeting 
held at the Evergreen Home. 


The vocational school at Fond du Lac has made 
plans to install four modern school kitchens in the 
domestic science department. These kitchens will 
vary in equipment. The first will be furnished as 
cheaply as possible, and will contain only shelves, 
gas plate, sink and table. The other kitchens will 
vary in the expense of equipment,—the last one be- 
ing furnished with an elaborate outfit. The purpose 
of furnishing the school with various types of 
demonstration kitchens is to give the girls an op- 
portunity to determine which style is the more 
economical and serviceable. 


The Rotary Club of Superior is sponsoring two 
contests for the school children of Superior and 
Douglas counties. One of these contests is for spell- 
ing and the other is for oratory. Two hundred dol- 
lars has been set aside for the prizes. All schoox 
children are eligible to enter the contest. The final 
spelling contest will be held on December 2nd. The 
first prize will be $50. The oratorical contest will 
be held on December 14th and an award of $50 will 
be made to the pupil securing first place. Other 
prizes of $20, $10, and $5 will be distributed 
among successful contestants. 


The fiftieth anniversary jubilee celebration held 
recently at the Oshkosh state normal school was 
an occasion long to be remembered by Oshkosh 
alumni. Representatives from nearly every class 
from 1875 to 1921 joined in the procession to the 
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gymnasium where the exercises were held. One of 
the pleasant events of the reunion was the presen- 
tation of two honorary medals,—one to Emily F. 
Webster, and the other to Rose Swart in recogni- 
tion of the services that these women have ren- 
dered the normal as members of the faculty almost 
from the opening of the doors of this institution. 


As an expression of appreciation for the able 
manner in which their superintendent, B. E. McCor- 
mick, engineered the big state meeting at Milwau- 
kee, the entire faculty of the LaCrosse public 
schools united to do him honor. An elaborate sur- 
prise banquet was prepared, to which Mr. McCor- 
mick came in response to an invitation to a private 
dinner. Once in their midst, Supt. McCormick was 
given an ovation by his co-workers that he will 
doubtless remember long after he has forgotten the 
vexing problems that arise in successfully putting 
across so big a project as the State Association 
program. 


A movement is on foot to purchase the Northern 
Lakes Park in Price and Sawyer cvunties in order 
to save this beauty spot for all the people of the 
state A corporation known as the Wisconsin Lakes 
and Parks Association has already begun work to 
arouse public sentiment in favor of this project. 
The counties of the state are to be organized and 
an intensive campaign of education will be launch- 
ed that will utilize both the press and the movies. 
The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association unani- 
mously adopted a resolution commending the plan 
of the Wisconsin Lakes and Parks association and 
urging t*e purctase of the Northern Lakes Park. 


Reports from all parts of the state indicate that 
the sectional meetings of the Wisconsin teachers’ 
associ?tion were unusually interesting this year. 
The following officers were elected: North Wis- 
consin teachers’ associ*tion: President, Prin. J. N. 
Lorschetter,, Ashland County traintng school; sec- 
retary. Lydia Doolittle, Ashland. Lake Superior 
teac’ers’ association: President, Grace Geary, su- 
perintendent of schools, Superior; secretary, John 
A. Andrews. Wisconsin Valley teachers’ associa- 
tion: Acting-chairman, S. B. Tobey, Wausau; mem- 
ber of executive committtee for five years, E. G. 
Doudna, Wisconsin Rapids. Northwestern teachers’ 
association: President, William T. Darling, super- 
intendent of schools, Eau Claire: member of exe- 
cutive board, Cora I. Coxhall, Rice Lake. North- 
eastern teachers’ association: President, O. H. 
Plenzke, superintendent of schools, Menasha: sec- 
retary, William P. Hagman, Kaukauna. 


The Knights of Columbus Historical Commis- 
sion has announced a series of five prizes to be 
awarded for the best studies basea on research in 
primary sources in the field of American history. 
Five distinct classes are eligible to enter these con- 
tests: Class A—United States college professors or 
instructors in history, or in other social sciences; 
Class B—Specialists in history or in other social 
sciences who are not college teachers; Class C— 
Scholars and graduate students who have access to 
material in the university library and archives of 
Mexico, of Central and of South America and the 
Caribbean Republic dealing with the international 
relations of America; Class D—-Scnool superinten- 
dents and teachers in the United States. Contestants 
in Class D are expected to confine their research 
to the consideration of history curricula in both 
elementary and advanced schools and to offer plans 
to make history teaching function in developing 
good citizenship. Class E—Undergraduates in the 
colleges of United States. Prizes range from $3,000 
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in class A to $500 in class E. Further details con- 
cerning these contests may be secured by writing 
to the Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 
Knights of Columbus Building, 199 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Our World. By Charles Harvey Peck. 
The Franklaye Press, New York. 
GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE. By Emma C. Ar- 
mand. Publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 

Price $1.56. 

The Soul of an Immigrant. By Constantine M. 
Panunzio. Publishers, The MacMillan Co., New 
York. Price $2.00. 

Logic. By W. E. Johnson. 
University Press. 

The Philosophy of Citizenship. By E. M. White. 
Publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Selection of Textbooks. By C. R. Maxwell, 
Dean of College of Education, University of Wy- 


Publishers, 


Publishers, Cambridge 


oming. Publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $1.35. 
The Kind of Ireland’s Son. By Padraie Colum. 


Publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
2.25. 

Viewpoint Series. By Katherine Tappert, Librar- 
ian New York Evening Post. Publishers, Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago. Price $.0.60. 

Educational Progress in Wisconsin. Prepared un- 
der direction of Cecile White Flemming, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. Is- 


sued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Madison. 

Peter Rabbit’s Birthday. By Linda Stevens Al- 
mond. Publishers, Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. $0.50. 

Peter Rabbit’s Easter. By Linda Stevens Almond. 
Publishers, Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
$0.50. 


Little Prayers for Little Lips. By Elizabeth Rob- 
inson Scovil. Publishers, Henry Altemus Comp- 
any, Philadelphia. 

The Story of Chicken Little. 
Duffield. 
adelphia. 


The Old Time Story of Three Bears. 


By Kenneth Graham 
Publishers, Henry Altemus Co., Phil- 


By Kenneth 


Graham Duffield. Publishers, Henry Altemus 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Little Lambie Lambkin. By M. C. H. Publishers, 


Henry Altemus Co., Philadelpia. 

Grunty Grunts and Smiley Smiles Outdoors. By 
Bertha E. Feist. Publishers, Henry Altemus 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Cinderella. By Kenneth Graham Duffield. Pub- 
lishers, Henry Alatmus Co., Philadelphia. 

Little Squirrelie Squirreliekin. By M. C. H. Pub- 
lishers, Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Publishers, Henry <Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 

I pity no man because he has to work. If he is 


worth his salt, he will work. I envy a man who has 
a work worth doing and does it well. There never 
has been devised, and there never will be devised, 
any law which will enable a man to succeed save 
by the exercise of those qualities which have al- 
ways been the prerequisites of success, the qual- 
ities of hard work, of keen intelligence, of un- 
flinching will—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Suggestions for Christmas 
Presents 


A Work Organizer solves that littered desk problem and clears your desk for 
action 1.00 to $7.50 


A Pencil Sharpener needed by every Pencil user—everywhere — 
1.00, 1.50, 3.50, 7.50 


A Parker Pen the famous Lucky Curve, never leaks and always appreciated 
2.50 to $6.50 


An Eversharp Pencil the modern writing wonder, beautiful, useful, economical, 
durable, and serviceable 50 to $5.50 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkwells for the Home and Office uses, saves time, and 
trouble for all users 2.25 to $21.75 


A Sanitary Moistener for fingers, postage stamps, gummed labels, envelope flaps, 
ete. that applies the right amount of moisture, quickly, surely and easily. 
1.00 and $2.00 


A Vulcot Wastebasket that is a real container not a sieve 
1.40, 1.50, 2.50, 3.50, $4.40 


A Handy Pad which is a note pad—when you want it and where you want it- 
on the desk or telephone 50, .75, 1.25, $1.50 


A 1922 Desk Calendar used every day in the year 
.75; 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 


A Blotter Pad for the desks of the busiest persons .75 to $2.50 
A Robinson Reminder carried in the vest pocket for notations 05, 1.28, $1.75 
A Buddy to remind you of your duty ab, .ae, a0 


These and many more useful Christmas gifts 
will reach you by return mail if ordered 


TODAY 


The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 














